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PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND loth OF EVERY MONTH, {to be found? It cannot be in the attributes, in which 
— they agree, which are their mineral constituents, but 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; in those in which they differ, and thege are the amount 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. and condition of the organic matter contained in them, 
= ‘ao 7 ; and the fineness of their constituent particles.” 
$6—all payments in advance, and all subscriptions to eommence | It will be seen that there is a wide difference be- 
with the first No. of a Volume. tween this paragraph and that above quoted. Prof. 
Missing NumBgERs will always be furnished on notice, free of| Wells did not say that the Scioto valley soils eon- 
prc tained no larger proportion of the elements of plants 
rae ' iid blatant ake than the soils of New England, nor that the only dif- 
SCIOTO VALLEY AND NEW ENGLAND SOILS. ference between them was the finer particles of the 
In the Country Gentleman for January 4th, is an ar- former ; but simply that the inorganic (or mineral) 
ticle on the “ Pulverization of Soils,” containing the | Constituents of the two were very nearly alike, and 
following singular paragraph : | hence the difference in fertility was to be attributed 
“ Dr. Wells, of Cambridge, found that the soils of | t the amount and condition of the organic matter, (the 
the Scioto valley in Ohio, which have long been noted | Vegetabie mold—carbon, nitrogen, ammonia, &c.,) in 
for their extraordinary fertility, contained a no larger | the Scioto soils, and the fineness of their particles.— 
proportion of the elements of plants than the compar- | Every intelligent farmer, on a bare inspection of sam- 
atively sterile soilsof New England. So far as chem- | Ples of the two kinds of soils, would give in substance 
ical composition was concerned, one soil was just as| the same explanation of the difference in their fer- 
good as the other, the only difference being that the | tility, without the aid of chemistry or a learned Pro- 
rich Scioto valley soil was composed of jiner particles | fessor. 
than that of Massachusetts. Now we are not to infer , 
from this that the land of New England can be ren- | nara — ereeres 
dered as productive as that of the Scioto valley,simply| We have at several times distributed among our 
by good plowing and thorough working, since these | premium seeds,smal! papers of the Alstke clover. This 
could only break up the conglomerated particles of the is a new species or variety of clover, supposed by some 
soil, and not reduce the size of the particles them-|to be a cross between the common white and the red. 
selves, neither are we to anticipate that any mechan-|It is much larger and more productive than the white, 
ical contrivance will be discovered for grinding the| and finer and more perennial than the red, also better 
soil into a fine powder; but we may safely assert that| adapted for thin soils. We first obtained a little of 
the results of Dr. Wells, clearly indicate the direction | the seed in 1839, of Mr. Lawson, at the Highland So- 
in which we must look for any great improvement in | ciety’s Agricultural Museum, in Scotland, where it had 
our national agriculture.” been recently introduced from Sweden. This seed 
The Gentleman editor is not often caught astray | was distributed to friends in Western New Ycrk, and 
from the book ; but the two first sentences of the fore- | elicited favorable notices from David Thomas and oth- 
going extract are so contrary to truth and reason, as | ers in the Genesee Farmer, but we are not aware that 
well as different from the statement of Prof. Wells,/ any person continued its cultivation, or renewed it by 
that we must be allowed to make the correction. In;saving seed. Since that time its cultivation has been 
the report to the Ohio State Board of Agriculture,| practised to a limited extent in England and Scotland, 
(1851, p. 167,) and also in the Am. Jour. of Science,| and the seedsmen of this country have occasionally 
(See O. Cult., vol. viii, p. 355,) Prof. W. says : ‘imported a little of the seed ; but we have never yet 
“There is one other subject connected with the| seen a patch of it growing of sufficient extent to fairly 
analyses of these soils, which I consider of the high-| test its productiveness or value. 
est possible importance, and to which I would direct} Our friend, R. H. Garrigues of Columbiana county, 
special attention. Dr. Dana, of Loweil, in course of| to whom we sent a paper of the seed a year or two 
many year’s experience, has collected and preserved | ago, writes to us that he is much pleased with its 
the results of more than four hundred analyses of| growth, and so wel! convinced of its value, that he 
soils, from the northern portion of this country. The wishes to procure a number of bushels of the seed, if 
analyses of the soils [ have made from Ohio, and the|it can be had. We do not suppose there is a bushel 
analyses of all the soils resulting from drift agency,| of the seed in the United States, but a few pounds 
collected by Dr. Dana, do not differ materially, so far| may be got of seedsmen in New York or Philadelphia, 
as regards their inorganic constituents. That is to| and more can be imported, if ordered, but the price is 
say, the soils of Ohio, yielding from seventy to eighty | still high in England. We hope those who have a 
“bushels of corn to the acre, are no better, so far as re-| few plants growing from the seeds we have distribu- 
gards their chemical composition, than the average of | ted, will take pains to gather what seed may be pro- 
the soils of Massachusetts are, which are famed for! duced next year, and sow the same for further experi- 
sterility. In what then is a reason for their difference | ment. 
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First or Main Story.—The “hay 16 by 21,” it will 
be seen, is only the continuation of the same in the 
basement. Next, the main floor or threshing floor is 
12 feet wide, and is of course open up to the plate, as 
see “Second floor” plan. The trap door is shown 
for depositing of roots in room below. Atthe far end, 
marked L, it is intended that a swing gate may be 
formed, so as to make this 12 by 12 room for putting 
in of a sick horse, cow near calving, &c., &c., or for 
storing a buggy, &c., as may be wanted. The floor 
of this passage should be of two inch plank, either 
grooved and tongued together, or laid with half inch 
linings underneath. At the right of the entrance, and 
over the tool room below, may be stored grain in the 
sheaf, or hay. Next this isthe calf pen,6 by 21 feet; 
next, a passage way for feeding, of three feet wide ; 
next the stalls for cows, in a room 9} by 21, witha 
bin in rear of them, for peat, two and a half feet wide, 
constructed in the same way as that of the ox stable 
below. These stalls are marked three feet wide ; 
but, three feet four inches is better. when it will hold 
six cows. The drain is to be formed same as that in 
ox stable, and the faeces be deposited in the manure 
place below, through a trap door formed next the en- 
trance door and hung on hinges, which, when it is 
open, will render the closing of the outside door ne- 
cessaly ; this will prevent any accident from careless- 
ness in not closing the trap. The cows are to be fed 
from a bin made same as that in ox stable below.— 
The passage way or feed way is lighted, as shown, by 
a window in south end. The doors or gates, 3 by 5 
feet, for shutting off cows and also calves from this 
passage, are shown, and swinging back, as here indi- 
cated ; the cows, in case of getting loose, cannot get 
to the calves, nor the calves to the cows, neither can 
they get into the passage way. The feed bin for 
calves is to be formed of two inch plank, of same 
width, size, &c., as that for sheep. The slope of the 
floor in calf penis to be formed by furring on the 
joists and all tending toward the letter “A,” where 
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PLANS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF A COMPLETE BARN. 
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First story or main floor—Scale, 16 feet to inch. 


| should be a trap door for passing the manure below. 
| Upon the main floor in front of the calf pen, is a tube 
coming from the oat bin above. This is marked in 
the plan as projecting upon the floor; it will, how- 
ever, we think, be better built in the calf pen, and 
only having its shelf for delivery on the main floor. 
Upon the opposite side we have, first, marked the 
position of the hay cutter, next it a box 2 by 12 and 
three feet high for mixing up cut feed. In one cor- 
ner of it, next the hay cutter, is the bottom of a tube 
from the meal chest above. The pump which draws 
from the cistern below, as well as the position of the 
stairs, which are designed 2} feet wide, are shown on 
the plan. In the corner near the pump is also shown 
the corn tube, which should have an escape shelf or 
draw formed, to take corn on this floor, when wanted; 
and back of the pump is shown a window for lighting 
this passage. Last upon this floor we have horse sta- 
ble, 14 by 21, with 4 by 21 in rear for harness and 
placing of stable tools ; c.c. mark the racks for hay ; 
d. d. d. the bins for grains. This bin, by the way, is 
constructed by first running a plank 10 inches wide, 
the entire length of width of stable for the bottom ; 
front of it is then to be formed of two inch oak flank, 
running the same entire length and one foot wide.— 
The feed boxes or racks c. c. are then made by a 
board next the horse, 18 in. wide, and running from 
the top of bin to ceiling above ; a cross bar is then 
placed over the bin into which rollers are fixed, and 
again into a cross bar near the upper ceiling ; a board 
12 by 10 inches is then fitted underneath this lower 
cross bar and secured by a spring bolt, to be taken 
away whenever the seeds from the hay rack require it 
to be emptied. Next the horses’ heads and passage 
way it is only boarded up even with the top of the 
grain bin, except so much as is required to form the 
hay racks. In front of the grain bin or next the pas- 
sage is to be made a water trough, 6 by 6 inches, run- 
ning the entire front, and having its upper edge one 
inch above that of the feed bin. This trough may be 
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filled by a hose from the pump, and emptied through a 
hose or tube into the water trough of the cattle below, 
or directly into that of the hogs. The stalls are de- 
signed to be five feet wide in the clear, and the stall 
partitions to be eight feet long, and boarded entirely 
to the ceiling, four feet from the horse’s head; and 
the remaining four feet, only four feet high. A 4 by 
4 post to be halved on to the joist at the back end, 
and a 2 by 4 at distance of four feet ; the boards then 
running horizontally from head to heels, the posts or 
partitions will be secure. The tying of the horses 
may be by a ring secured by a good staple bolt, and 
that secured by a screw put on to the grain bin, and) 
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to rear, where a drain should be formed by a plank be- 
ing laid longitudinally the width of the stable, and the 
ends of each plank running under the horses, being 


halved into it; then the center of this longitudinal 


plank to be grooved for the drain. 
continue and empty" If at the trap door ; the stable 
may be washed, wh quired, by a hose from the 
pump. The place 4 y 21, marked for harness and 
stable tools, may have sliding doors or be left open, as 
shown in the plan—doors would, of course, give it 
more finish. The partition of the stable from the main 
floor or room L, should be boarded up to the flooring 
above. The outside door as well as that leading from 


This drain is to 


the halter passing the ring with a slight weight on its) the stalls to the main floor, are designated in the plan; 


end. The width of the stable being 21 feet, it will at 
once be seen, allows of the manure and drainage pass- | 
ing by trap door into the room where hogs are kept 
below ; the lower room for cattle being only twenty 
feet wide. The depth of the stalls is twelve feet froin 
rack to harness partition ; the floor of the stalls should 
be first laid of half inch boards, then two inch plank, 
being careful to break joints well; the inclination 
should be only two inches in the nine feet, from front 





they should each be three feet wide and eight feet 
long. This story in height, be it remembered, is esti- 
mated at nine feet ; the place in this story under the 
shed part, marked “Fowls,” is designed for the laying 
room, and should have the nests made in boxes around 
the sides on the floor, with only such openings as 
would admit the passage of the hens, while slides 
should be formed for the purpose of getting the 
eggs. 
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Second Story.—In this, “hay, 16 by 21,” is shown 
continued from the basement, the space over the main 
floor being left open, up to a level with the plate.— 
“‘ Hay or grain in the sheaf,” on the opposite side ; 
“a” is a place for putting down hay for feeding cows 
and calves ; “>” is the stair au ; on the side 
next the hay mow is room for taking off hay to feed 
the horses in their racks, “cc”; “d” is a passage 
way to be left three feet wide, having a railing along 
that part which crosses the main floor way; “e” isa 
corn bin, which is to be formed with slats at the out- 
side or north end ; “f” is the tube through which the 
corn descends to basement and second story ; “g” is 
a grain bin in three divisions, more or less, as wanted, 
with the tube “7” for passing oats, &c., down the next 
story ; “h” is meal bin, having also a tube conducting 
to the box for mixing feed below ; a window is also 
designed next “ f,” for lighting. The storing of straw 
is designated, and, if desired, a trap door may be made, 
through which it may be passed into the horse stable 











below, and in the rear of the horses. The storing of 
corn fodder is also designated, as being near where 
most likely wanted ; i. e., to feed the cows. 

The use of the room under the shed, (if built,) 
may be for hay, straw, &c., or, if wanted, an addi- 
tional corn and oat bin may be formed in rear of the 
horses and extending along over hogs and sheep. 
A door from the main floor and also one from the 
horse stable may be made to communicate ; or, if 
more wanted for stabling, an entire row of stalls 
can be formed, sufficient for 16 head of cows or 
young cattle, horses, &c. ; 

The yard fences, of course, not being part of this 
plan, it is perhaps not in place to speak of it; yet 
the arrangement of stables is such, that, if divisions 
are made, the oxen will be separated from the cows, 
and the sheep will have, as they should, an open 
run, and permi.ted to go in their shelter or out, at 
their pleasure, and at the same time not be with 
either cows or oxen. 
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West front elevation, showing the position of timbers and doors. 


The gable in west front is designed to give more 
character to the barn, than a plain roof would present; 
and its floor or ground plan being laid over the main 
or threshing floor and on a level with the plate, is 
shown in the plan. 
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Gable with front for pigeons. 


It is designed to be occupied by doves (or pigeons, 
as generally denominated); “a” being the roosts, 
three feet wide, and running a length of 16 feet, and 
hanging, suspended by the rafters, 18 inches there- 
from ; “b” is a box with division for nests, while at 
“c” there is a doorway into which you enter by means 
of an upright ladder from the main floor below. 

The building is designed, above the basement, to 
be built of wood, and the posts being 16 feet, it will 
be seen that in boarding it up and down and batten- 
ing it, 16 feet boards will cover both plate and sill, 
and without waste of lumber. The boards are de- 
signed to be one inch thick, straight edged, and may 
be from six to 12 inches wide; separate widths, how- 
ever, should be selected for each side ; as for instance, 
all boards of 6 inches for the south side, all of 8 inch- 
es for the east, all of 10 inches for the west, and all 
of 12 inches for the north; the battens should be 3 
inches wide and half an inch thick. All should be 
rough, and when up, first coated with boiled oil, after 
dry, another coat with boiled oil, and while green, 
heavily sprinkled with light brown sand. The doors, 
of course, will need to be of planed stuff, and so the 
window casings and sills and caps. The window in 
the front gable may be formed as represented in the 
perspective drawing, or it may be as shown in the 
front elevation of the timbers ; in the latter case it is 
shown as blinds—this may be, or glass may be used, 
as the fancy or opinion dictates ; either will answer. 

Those who care not for appearance, other than 
plain and substantial character, may dispense with 
this gable, and thus reduce the cost of the building 
some thirty dollars. The brackets presenting appear- 
ance of support to the projecting roof, are to be cut 


At the junction of the gable ridge of roof with that 
of the main roof, there should be two feet square, 
made as it were raised four inches; this to ventilate, 
as all is free and unobstructed from below. 


Estimate of materials and cost for building all, includ- 
ing shed continuation. 


Excavating and leveling, 
1,800 brick, at $4, - 

40 bushels lime, - 
Masen work, - 

4 sills, 25 feet each, 8 by 8. 
3 “ 56 “ 8 “ 8. 
4 beams or girts, 52 feet each, 
4 “oe 56 “ 

4 40 
3 plates, 56 
8 posts, 16 
5 * 21 


$20 
72 
10 
30 


~ - 


6b 


6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
8, 
6, 


“ 


AARAIAD 


“ “cc 6: 


’ 


4 9 

Estimated 6,500 feet, board measure, at $14, - 

300 feet running measure of 4 by 4 for braces, door 
posts, &c., 

250 ft. do. of 2 by 4 for girts, first story, 

200 ft. do. of 2 by 8 for collar beams and supports, 

2,000 ft. do. of 2 by 4 at upper end, 2 by 6 at low- 
er end for rafters ; 

Estimated 2,500 feet, board measure, at $14, - 


91 


35 
4,000 feet roof boards, at $12, - - - 48 
12,000 shingles, at $4, - - - - - 48 
3,500 feet inch boards for covering, at $18, - 63 
1,000 half inch for batting, at $18, - - - 18 
Joiner work for covering and framing, - - 40 
Basement Story. 
2 sills, 14 feet each, 6 by 8, 
9 « 56 “ 6 “ 8, 
2% | oe 6 “ 8,cost, - - - 10 
450 feet running measure of 2 by 4 for partition, &c., 
112 “ “ 4 by 4 for placing top 
of studding in passage way to support timbers 
above, 
800 feet two inch plank for flooring, &c., 
400 half inch boards for linings, 
12 joists, each 10 feet 2 by 8, 
1,200 ft., 14 ft. long, inch boards, for partitions, &c., 
In all estimated, 3,500 feet, at $14, - - 49 


First Story. 
The sills of this have been estimated except that 


midway in horse stable, and one midway of south side 
and the main floor. 


1 sill 52 feet long, 





from two inch plank. 


6 by 8, 
1 * 36 “ 6 “ 8, 



































1855. 


1,500 feet running measure of 2 by 8 joists, 
1,000 « “ 2 4, 
3,500 feet two inch plank for floors, &c., 
1,600 feet inch boards for partitions, &c., 
In all estimated at 8,000 feet, at $14, 


- - 112 
Second story or gable floor. 
1,500 feet running measure, 2 by 6 joists, 
1,500 feet inch boards for floor, &c., 
Estimated 2,300 feet, at $14, - - - 32 
Juiner work to complete, - - - - 60 
Nails, hinges, window glass,&c., - - ~ 50 
$788 


If the shed is left off it will reduce the cost about 
fifty dollars. 
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The expense of cisterns, pump, root cutter, &c., are 
properly not a part of the barn, but they may be esti- 
mated to cost, say fifty dollars. 

The prices of lumber, brick, etc., are mere surmise, 
hardly any two sections ruling the same; but as a 
whole, we think the estimate will cover the whole ex- 
pense in any section of the northern States, while 
there are many sections where the reduced price of 


| lumber, &c., would make a difference in reducing the 


cost, to something like two hundred dollars. There 
are also many sections where stone is convenient of 
access upon the farm—and also many, indeed a great 
proportion of farms, upon which all the timber could 
be got, and the cost, instead of, as here estimated, be- 
ing six cents per running foot, would only be two 
cents, making a difference in actual outlay of some 


‘seventy dollars. 





Frame work of north end. 





South 


End. 
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OHIO SHEEP AT THE STATE FAIR. 


Epitors Ouro Cuttrvator :—There was made a 
class of Ohio sheep, to be exhibited at the last State 
Fair, for which one rule laid down, was, that the ex- 
hibitor should “ furnish the Secretary of the Board 
with a certificate certified by affidavit of two interested 
persons, setting forth the age and breed of the sheep, 
and weight of carcass on the day on which they were 
shorn,” &c. That class was gotten up to show to the 
wool-growing community the relative value of differ- 
ent sheep, and where they might be had. Now, as 
there has not been public notice or publication of the 
different lots of sheep shown, I would ask through 
your paper that each of the exhibitors furnish you with 
a copy of the certificate furnished to the Secretary, 
for publication in the Ohio Cultivator. I will furnish 
you with a copy of the manufacturers’ report, and let 
us have all the facts and figures put together, so that 
each may judge for himself. H. 8. Manon. 
Hebron, Dec., 1854. 








Worps or Cuzer.—One of our old Indiana subscri- 
bers says: “I bade you good bye two years ago, but [ 
have concluded to knock for admittance again. The 
girls say,‘ I wish father would take the Ohio Culti- 
vator again,’ so if the rap is strong enough, we will 
renew our acquaintance.” We never refuse such pic- 
tures as M. J. N. sends. God bless the girls ! 


Harp Times.—Your correspondent carries an awful 
long face, these days. No wheat to sell, but instead 
an ugly pile of wool, and 400 sheep eating hay worth 
$11 perton. Breakfasting upon Jean sausage and 
corn cakes, dining on pone and roast apples, and sup- 
ping upon mush and milk. Can you offer consolation 
to one under such affliction? Your friend, FE. B. 


No such thing! We have not had any mush for 
two months ! Mrs. H. L. B. 
Stark Co., O. 


That’s the talk! Hard times are a great humbug. 
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BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 


Prominent among the means of instruction, are the 
Show and reports of the County or State Society.— 
Here are to be found, for comparison and competition, 
what the best farmers of the district consider their 
best stock ; here contend for precedence the most 
thorough plowmen, giving specimens of their work, 
by which all may judge of their claims, and many may 
learn for the first time what is pronounced to be good 
plowing ; here congregate the inquiring minds, and 
the men of experience, at this farmer’s exchange ; 
the Transactions of the Society, when published, give 
forth the doings and the opinions of the most success- 
ful farmers, whereby others may profit. All these 
things go to form a school whereat those who crave 
knowledge of their craft may obtain it. 

But it too often happens that preparation for the 
Annual Exhibition is put off until withina few weeks, 
and frequently a few days of the Show. The full 
value of the Fair will not be realized by exhibitors 
and competitors, nor will the greatest benefits accrue 
to spectators and students, until the Show, in the 
stead of being a scramble for premiums on chance- 
grown crops and haply-excellent animals, shall be an 
exposition, in the case of every exhibitor, of the re- 
sults of a twelve-months’ study, care and diligence. 
To effect this so desirable end, no instrumentality can 
excel the Farmer’s Clubs. And of these there should 
be one in every town, every village, every neighbor- 
hood, alive and at work throughout the year, drilling 
and instructing its members against the day of annual 
parade. 

The value of a Club is not generally appreciated, 
or no town would long consent to be deprived of its 
influence. In the first place, at these conversational 
meetings, held once a week, or twice a month, mem- 
bers become accustomed to speak in public, and to! 
express their views with ease. Most men, without! 
practice, are frightened at the sound of their own 
voices. When they rise upon their feet to address an) 
audience, the thoughts that filled their minds desert} 
them. Almost every speaker will confess to a like) 
experience. But, by degrees, one acquires a self-con-! 
fidence which enables him to feel as much at home on | 
the floor, and before an audience, as when seated in| 
his own chimney-corner, detailing the events of the, 
day to the good wife and children. 

In the next place, these occasional meetings) 
strengthen neighborly feelings. Farmers live an en-'! 
tirely too secluded life ; they visit little among each) 
other, and seldom stray far from home, except to the | 
store for groceries, or to the town-house to vote.—| 
Consequently, they lose much of that enjoyment which 
society affords, and unsocial (not misanthropic) habits 
grow upon them. To go out to spend an evening 
with a neighbor is a matter for a month’s discussion. 
News travels slowly through an agricultural district : 
so does information. Farmers get behind the times. 
Now for all these evils the Club offers a radical cure. | 

Thirdly, no American farmer can attend the meet-| 
ing of a Club of his fellows without receiving instruec- | 
tion. There is no one so well posted up in all that, 
pertains to his profession, that his neighbors cannot 
enlighten him on some points by the narration of their 
successes or their failures ; for a failure conveys as 
good a lesson as the most complete success. Failures | 
warn us from following example, as success incites us 
imitation. Then, again, one farmer may be an oracle 
on stock raising, another excels in tillage-crops, a 
third—(perhaps this third man may be a mechanic or 
a clergyman, who has joined the Club for the benefit | 
of his garden-patch or glebe)—he is wise in horticul-| 
; tural lore. These three Yankees cannot long oceupy | 

the same room without a barter of their intellectual 
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commodities. The parson has swapped away a rem- 
edy against peach-borers for an idea about raising 
carrots ; the stock-breeder has given his friends a cure 
for gargets or tanght them how to pop-out “warbles,” 
in return for which he carries home a new wrinkle 
about orchard-management, or the most economical 
way of draining his low lands, &c., &c. 

Fourthly, the Club induces men to study and to ob- 
serve with nicety, that they may have something to 
add to the common fund, in return for what they have 
received therefrom. This is human nature, that is, 
the human nature of honorable men. We are not 
more willing that our comrades should teach us with- 
out return, than that they should feed or clothe us 
without pay. Then our pride spurs us on to show that 
we, too, have a contribution for the common stock, 
and if it does not happen to be on hand, we bestir our- 
selves to acquire it. 

Fifthly, few enterprising men thus brought together 
once a week, or more or less often, to discuss a sub- 
ject of common interest, will long be contented with 
the narration of what they have done ; they will cast 
about for new fields of exploration, or seek to enlarge 
the bounds of the old. Thus experiments will be sug- 
gested and agreed upon for a coming year, or a coun- 
ty fair will be proposed, or the foundations of other 
good works be iiemly laid. . 

Sixthly, farmers, seeing the results of combined ef- 
fort, will be gradually led to value it, and to employ it 
in all matters interesting to them as a class. One, 
and the only reason why the farmers of America are 
without power, is because they have never learned to 
act in concert. Touch the tariff, and the whole man- 
ufacturing interest is in a ferment ; meddle with the 
slavery question, and North and South buzz like bees 
and hornets ; impose upon artisans, and every city 
swarms with remonstrating mechanics. But the farm- 
ers, though numerous, are divided and beaten in 
detail. 

Seventhly, frequent meetings of farmers will have 
a tendency to wear away prejudices, which now, as a 
class, they rather hug. He must be an unusually ob- 
stinate individual who long resists evidence addressed 
to his ears and eyes, and arguments that appeal to his 

ocket. 

Last to be mentioned but not least to be preferred 
among the means of improvement, is the reading of 
agricultural books and journals. To little purpose 
have I talked or have you listened, my fellow farmers, 
if you are yet unconvinced that agriculture is not only 
an art, to be acquired by practice and observation, but 
as well a science, to be mastered only by study and 
Books and papers are the silent instructors 
for the fireside or the neighborly gathering. They 
contain the rich treasures of others’ experience, col- 
lected in smal] compass from many and distant places 
—the tale of long years of toil, told on a single page. 
The farmer who undervalues this cheap and easy 
mode of instruction is no Solomon, and he who over- 
looks and neglects it is far from being a sage. Show 
me the men who sweep off your premiums, and nine 
out of ten of them, I venture to assert, are the read- 
ing and thinking farmers. Show me the farmer whose 
purse has grown weighty with coin, whose pocket-book 
is plethoric, to whom the rustling of bank notes is fa- 
miliar music, and ten to one he is a reader and a 


| thinker.—From W. 8. Krna’s Address at New Hamp- 


shire State Fair. 





To Remove Ink Stains.—The moment the ink is 
spilt, take a little milk and saturate the stain: soak 
it up with a rag, and apply a little more milk, rubbing 
it well in. Ina few minutes the ink will be com- 
pletely removed. 
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| where it is held in store for the succeeding crop.— 
This, too, is one of the ways in which deep plowing 
aes |and underdraining operate so beneficially upon clayey 
In our last number, we alluded to the generally ad- | soils. 
mitted fact, that severe drought has a beneficial effect | 
on the soil ; and we now propose to explain how we | 
believe this result is accomplished. First, however, | : - oe 
we would state that it is only with reference to clayey We have several times spoken of the estimation in 
and loamy soils, that we conceive it to be true that which Fowl Meadow grass is held in New England. 
drought produces beneficial results; at any rate, we ss eat a wae aval wade ee 
i i i i ; e on | piece of swale in this grass, 
ee Cue te TT oe thon double to the acre what was cut from the balance 
When clayey or loamy soils become dry, they con- |of a good meadow. The spire is never coarse, how- 
tract, so that innumerable cracks or crevices are | ever rank the crop, and is subject to no waste. This 
formed, of greater or less depth and size, according to | £T@SS was growing wild in Madawaska, before the place 
the adhesiveness of the soil, and the severity of the | as settled by the Arcadian French. It was said to 
drought. If the soil is quite clayey, and the surface have been introduced into the lands about Barnstable, 
not stirred, the cracks will be quite large and deep, | by water fowls depositing the seed, from which cir- 
though perhaps less numerous than elsewhere. Jn }Cumstance it was called fowl meadow grass. The fol- 
all cases the openings are sufficient to allow the air to en- | owing just remarks we find in a report by C. E. Pot- 
ter and permeate the soil, so as to occupy the space left | ter, of Manchester, in the last volume of the Transac- 
vacant by the departed moisture. It is to this admission | tions of the N. H. State Agricultural Society : 
of the air to a greater depth than usual, that we at- | Fow! Meadow grass, (Poa Nervata,) is a most excel- 
tribute the principal beneficial effects of drought upon lent grass for hay making, and as such is deserving of 
the soil. | greater attention from the farmer. It isa luxuriant, 
That atmospheric air increases the fertility of the | Sweet, stocky grass, delighting in rich damp soil. In 
soil, is well known by every observant farmer; and ®Ppearance it is much like Redtop, but is more luxu- 
upon this fact are founded the principal benefits of | "ant and stocky. It 18 placed down by botanists as a 
summer fallowing, under draining and deep plowing. | Perennial ; but in this we think they are mistaken, 
Every body has observed the change of color that and that Fowl Meadow is a biennial. This accounts 
speedily takes place in clayey land, when an inch or | for the fact that Fow!] Meadow is so easily “ killed 
two of the subsoil is first turned up to the light and | °Ut- Being of luxuriant growth, it is cut before much 
air. In fact, the difference between deep and thin|0f it goes to seed, and thus it does not perpetuate 
soils, is mainly dependent on the depth to which the | itself, and too often runs out. The true policy is to 
atmospheric air has had free access. The celebrated | !et it “sow itself.” This it will do if left to itself— 
Jeturo Tutt, of England, became so fully convinced Having become ripe, the seeds shatter out, and come 








of the importance of air as an agency in ameliorating 
soils, that he wrote numerous essays in favor of deep 
and thorough pulverization of the soil, as of more im- 
portance than manuring. 


In what manner the air effects beneficial changes | 


in the soil, it belongs to chemistry to explain, and it 
is not essential that we should fully understand. We 
know that all ordinary soils contain particles of sand 
and gravel, particles of primitive rocks, composed more 
or less of silex, potash, lime, sulphur, and other ele- 
ments which either serve directly as the inorganic 
food of plants, or act chemically as solvents in pre- 
paring such food ; but the presence of atmospheric 
air and carbonic acid, are necessary, in order that such 
decomposition or chemical changes may take place ae 
will render these elements available to vegetation. 

We also know that all fertile soils contain more or 
less of vegetable matter,in the shape of roots of 
plants, manure, straw, &c., or in a more decomposed 
state, as vegetable mold, carbon or humus ; but this 
cannot be taken up as food by plants, until it is con- 
verted into carbonic acid, and this can never take 
place without the free access of the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere. Carbonic acid is composed of two parts of 
oxygen and one of carbon, and is the principal ingre- 
dient of which plants are composed. 

Again, the admission of air into the soil operates 
beneficially, by imparting the carbonic acid and am- 
monia of the atmosphere directly to the soil—as these 
substances are always present in the atmosphere, es- 
pecially in hot and dry weather, and the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere may combine with sulphur, lime, pot- 
ash, magnesia or other ingredients in the soil, thereby 
forming soluble compounds, (nitrates,) which are avail- 
able as food for plants. 

And finally, when the drought is over and the rains 
descend, the crevices in the soil allow the water to 
carry the ammonia which it contains to a greater 
depth than usual, before it is absorbed by the soil, 


up in the fall, ripening the following year, thus in- 
creasing the number of stalks, and spreading itself 
over the adjacent soil. 

If cut before it is ripe, this chance of self-propaga- 
tion is destroyed. Now there is no grass that-can be 
| left to ripen with so little disadvantage to its hay mak- 

ing properties. After the heads of Fow] Meadow have 

ripened and the seeds have fallen out, it will be found 
that the lower portions of the stalk are green, lively 
and juicy, promising all the good qualities for hay 
making. This is a peculiarity in the Fowl Meadow 
grass possessed by no other grass. The fact is to be 
accounted for by the nature of the grass. It is juicy, 
and grows very thick and compact, so that the sun 
rarely reaches the lower part of the stalks to dry them 
up. This grass is the most profitable grass to grow 
in “runs” and meadows, where the soil is rich and 
damp. It delights in the small deltas at the mouths 
of brooks, where it is enriched by every spray or flash 
of water, or on lands irrigated by spring and fall fresh- 
ets. In such positions, it will produce as much hay 
as can well be made upon the ground, the swaths 
showing as much solid and valuable matter as many 
of the ordinary winrows upon upland in the country. 
Its sweetness and heart commend it to stock in gen- 
eral, and we hope that it will be more generally in- 
troduced among our farmers. The seed is readily to 
be bought at the seed stores, and those who do not 
grow it now will do well to commence its cultivation 
upon all lands suited to its nature. On lands appro- 
priate to its culture there can be no more profitable 
grass for hay making. 





— 





Bortep Custarp Pupprne.—Boil a pint of new milk 
with a little lemon-peel and a few laurel leaves ; pour 
it (boiling hot) upon five eggs, well beaten ; sweeten 
it to taste. When nearly cold, add a desertspoonful 
of French brandy. Butter a basin or mould, and boil 
it for half an hour. 
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| occasion to use rennet for coagulating milk. 
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A Txovusanp THanks to the numerous friends who 
have so nobly exerted themselves to renew and extend 
the list of our subscribers. Without such aid it would | 
be impossible for us to continue the publication of the 
Cultivator, these hard times; and we again call upon 
such as may have designed doing something for us 
among their neighbors, to do it as soon as possible, so | 
that we may know how large an edition it is advisable 
to print for the year. 


New Svusscripers are referred to the notice of pre- 
mium seeds, on last page. The seeds will be sent by | 
mail early in March. All who send us a club of 9 or| 
more subscribers, will have as many papers of choice | 
seeds sent to them, free of postage. (7 Now is the 
time to get subscribers, while farmers have leisure for 
reading. 

Curtucorne is likely to be the place for the next | 
State Fair—that is, if the citizens take the advice of | 
the editor of the Gazette, and exert themselves for that | 
object. He says their railroad connections will be | 


‘ completed before that time, westward to Cincinnati, | 


and eastward to the Hocking valley, Newark, Zanes- | 
ville, &c., in which case the facilities for travel and 
transportation will be nearly as good as they were last | 
year at Newark. We agree with the Gazette in the | 
opinion that the Old Metropolis presents a strong 
claim for the honor. 


Seeps From Orecon.—Onor thanks are due to friend | 
L. Humphreys, of Iowa, for several kinds of seeds 
gathered by him in Oregon. We are interested in| 
his description of the Salmon Berry—a fruit resem- 
bling the blackberry, but of yellow color, and growing | 
profusely on a shrub or small tree. He does not de-| 


scribe its flavor. Can any one of our western friends | 
give us its botanic name, and mention the quality of | 


the fruit? We shall have the seeds carefully planted. | 


Tue Horticutturist.—We have consented to act) 
as agent for this valuable journal, and will donate our | 
per centage to such of our friends as choose to order | 
two copies of the Cultivator and one copy of the Hor-| 
ticulturist for a year, for only $3. There are hund-| 
reds of our readers who ought to accept this offer im- | 
mediately. | 


CueaP Barometers.—From a child we have been | 
familiar with this phenomenon. The camphor-bottle 
makes an excellent barometer. It answers our pur- 
pose os well as a barometer that would cost from $25 
to $50. When there isto be a change of weather) 
from fair to windy or wet, the thin flakes of the gum | 
will rise up ; and sometimes when there was to be a 
great storm, we’ve seen them at the top. When they 
settle down clearly at the bottom, then we are sure of 
grand weather. 

Correction.—In the last number of the Cultivator, 
p- 9, near the middle of the Ist column, the word Physi- 
cians should read cheese makers—as they have the most 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE New York StaTE AGRICUL- 
TURAL Society.—We are indebted to the Secretary, 
|B. P. Johnson, Esq., for copies of the Transactions of 
| the New York State Agricultural Society for 1853.— 
It is a handsome volume of nearly 800 pages. of well 

| arranged and interesting matter, and every way cred- 
|itable to the Society and the State. We notice in 
| this volume quite an improvement in the character of 
| the reports from the county societies, and the essays 
and other matters are evidently written with a design 


New York Rerortr on Insects.— Our sincere 


COLUMBUS, JANUARY 15,1855. | —_—| thanks are due to Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, Secre- 
. ECS itary of State of New York, for a copy of Prof. Em- 


mons’ Report on Insects, being vol. v. of the agricul- 
tural series of Reports on the Natural History of New 
York. This is a large and beautiful quarto volume, 
profusely illustrated with finely colored engravings, 


‘embracing the classification of insects and descriptions 


of all the common and well known insects of New 
York and New England, especially such as are inju- 
The 
work is a valuable contribution to the science of en- 
tomology, as well as to agriculture, and highly cred- 
itable to its author as well as to the State, by whose 
munificence it has been published in such beautiful 
style. 


————-——2-826e o> 


OUR AGRICULTURAL EXCHANGES, 


Periodicals devoted in whole or in most part to ag- 
riculture and kindred industrial interests, have estab- 
lished a high character among the general reading of 
the country, and in point of talent and usefulness will 
bear a favorable comparison with any or all others, 
in whatever department. Of these we will mention 
such as we are in regular receipt of, though there are 
others, which do not come to our table : 

Onto Farmer.—An agricultural, mechanical, fam- 
ily and miscellaneous paper, edited and published by 
Thos. Brown, Cleveland. Weekly, folio, $2 a year. 

Inpiana Farmenr.—D. P. Holloway, W. T. Dennis, 


‘and R. T. Reed, Editors, Richmond. Semi-monthly, 
16 pages octavo, $1. 
PracticaL Farmer.—A new paper. S. Burnet, 


editor, Vincennes, Ind. Monthly, double folio, $1. 

TirrecaNor Farmer.—Also a new paper. Edited 
by A. J. Weaver and John Levering, Lafayette, Ind. 
Monthly, 16 pages octavo, $1. 

Micuican Farmer.—Robt. Johnstone, editor, as- 
sisted by 8. B. Noble, Chas. Betts, and J. C. Holmes, 

etroit. Monthly, 32 pages octavo, $1. 

Prairie Farmer.— Edited by J. A. Wight and 
John A. Kennicott, Chicago, Il]. Monthly, 40 pages 
octavo, $1. 

Iowa Farmer.—J. F. Tallant, editor, Burlington. 
Monthly, 24 pages 8 vo., $1. 

Vattey Farmer.—Edited by E. Abbott and Mrs. 
Mary Abbott, St. Louis, Mo. Monthly, 40 pages oc- 
tavo, $1. 

Horticutturist.—P. Barry, editor, Rochester, N. 
Y. Monthly, 56 pages, $2. Colored edition, $5. 


| Rurat New Yorxer.—Conducted by D. D. T. 


Moore, assisted by J. H. Bixby, T. C. Peters, E. Web- 


ster and others, Rochester, N. Y. Weekly, double 


folio, $2. 

Woot Grower.—Conducted same as above.— 
Monthly, 32 pages, $1. 

Genesee Farmer.—D. Lee, W. D. Allis and J. 
Frost, editors, Rochester, N. Y. Monthly, 32 pages, 
50 cents. 

Nortuern Farmer.—T. B. Miner, Clinton, N. Y. 
Monthly, 48 pages, $1. 
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CANADIAN Pee Buckland, editor, 
Toronto, C. W. Monthly, 32 pages, $1. 


Coustry GentLeman.—Luther Tucker, Jos. Har-| 


ris, and J. J. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. Weekly, 1 
pages quarto, $2. 

Vatitey Farmer.—J. A. Nash, Amherst, 
Monthly, 16 pages quarto, $1. 

MaGazine oF Horticutture —C. 
tor, Boston. Monthly, 48 pages, $2. 

Massacuusetts PLovcGHman,—Wm. 
editor, Boston. Weekly, folio, $2. 

Boston CuLtivator.—Sanford Howard and James 
Pedder, agricultural editors. Weekly, $2. 

New Exctaxp Farmer.—Simon Brown, editor, as- 
sisted by F. Holbrook and H. F. French. Monthly, 
48 pages, #1. 

Maive Farmer.—E. Holmes, editor, Augusta.— 
Weekly, folio, $1 75 

Worxinc Farmer.—J. J. Mapes, editor, New York 
City. Monthly, 24 pages quarto, $2. 

American Acricutturist.—O. Judd, conducting 
editor, New York. Weekly, 16 pages quarto, $2. 

Prow. Loom anp Anvit.— Published by Myron 
Finch, N. Y. Monthly, 48 pages, $3. 

American Farmer.—S. Sands, editor, Baltimore, 
Md. Monthly, 32 pages, $1. 

PennsyLvaniA Farm Journat.—J. L. Darlington, 
editor Westchester, Pa. Monthly, 32 pages, $1. 

Fiorist.—H. C. Hanson, editor, Phila. Monthly, 
32 pages, $1. 


Mass.— 
M. Hovey, edi- 


Buckminster, 


Germantown Terecrapy.—P. R. Freas, editor, 
Germantown, Pa. Weekly, folio, $2. 
Farmer anp Pranter.—Geo. Seaborn and J. J. 


Gilman, editors, Pendleton, 8. C. 
$1. 

SovTHEeRN Pranter.—F. G. 
mond, Va. Monthly. 32 pages, $1. 


Monthly, 32 pages, 


Som or THE Sovrs.—J. M. Chambers and Chas. | 


A. Peabody, editors, Columbus, Ga. 
pages, $1. 

SoutHern Cuttivator.—Edited by D. Lee and D. 
Redmond, Augusta, Ga. Monthly, 32 pages, $1. 

Caurrornra Farmer.—Edited and published by 
Warren & Son, San Francisco. Weekly, double fo- 
lio, 88. 

Kriitep anp Missinc.—Farmer and Artizan, Port- 
land, Me.; Journal of Agriculture, Boston, Mass.; 
Farm and Shop. Indianapolis, Ind. ; Plow Boy, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. ; Farmer's Companion, Detroit, Mich. ; 
American Farmer, (German,) Harrisburg, Pa. ; Wes. 
tern Horticultural Review, Cincinnati, oO. 


Monthly, 32 





FALL AND WINTER PLOWING. 
L. C—, of Richland Co., wishes to learn our opin- 
ion as to the advantage, or otherwise, of breaking up 


land in the fall or winter, that is designed for corn in. 


the spring. We presume he has not long been a 
reader of the Cultivator, or he would hardly have any 
doubts on the subject. The remarks made bv us in 
another part of this paper, on the beneficial effects of 
drought and of deep plowing, will apply also to fall 
and winter plowing. On all soils containing a good 
proportion of clay, the effects of freezing and thawing 
repeatedly, and exposure to air and rains during win- 
ter, are highly beneficial, and where the land is quite 


clayey, so as to be inclined to bake in summer, or 


break upin lumps, if a little dry, nothing is so bene- 
ficial as plowing late in the fall, and leaving the fur- 
rows as open as possible, for the mellowing action of 
frost. The soil will be enriched thereby, as well as 
rendered mellow, and can be much easier and earlier 
fitted for planting in the spring. We had a field of 
clayey ground on our Maclura farm, broken up the 
past month, designed for fruit trees and corn in the 


spring. 
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Ruffin, editor, Rich-| 
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SCRAPS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grass Seeps.—I have tried the Lucerne, and am 
satisfied it will do no good here. The English Blue 
Grass you sent last spring, took very well; the Alsike 
clover did finely and grew well. J.D. 

Monroe Co., O 


Farminc 1n Iowa.—I have lived in Towa long 
enough to raise one crop, and can say that the farm- 
ers in this region have been blessed with abundant 
harvest the past season. I planted 20 acres of corn, 
which yielded 50 bushels per acre, with ordinary care; 
from five acres of spring wheat I had 127} bushels of 
clean wheat, and from four acres of oats I had 240 
bushels ; potatoes, 200 bushels per acre, and vines 
and melons beat anything I ever saw. We have had 
a most pleasant winter, thus far—not a day in which 
the mercury has gone below zero. D. W. J. 

Black Hawk Co., Iowa, Jan. 2, 1855. 


Wueat on THE Hupson.—I took the premium for 
404 bushels white wheat on an acre, in this county, 
last season. Did Ohio beat this? The subsoil plow 
gave the crop, and at the present price of wheat, it 
was not unprofitable farming. .H. D. 

Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1855. 


Baun-aH !—I have an ewe that had six lambs from 
the 2d week of January, 1853, to the 9th of April, 
1854—about 15 months. She had two in January, 
one in July, 1853, and three the 9th of April, 1854. 

Hancock Co., Va., Jan., 1855. J. W. B. 


Wareat 1n Cuampaicn Co.—Wheat is much injured 
by the fly. Of the early sowed they killed the first 
sprout, but it sprouted from the grain again, and looks 
tolerably well. There was very little sowed here, on 
account of scarcity of seed. M. P. A. 

Urbana, O. 





Apvice anout Next Year’s Crors.—A correspond- 
ent of the Richmond Enquirer, writing from Liver- 
pool, gives American farmers some advice, predicated 
on the continuance of the war with Russia. He says 
the spirit of the English nation is unanimous for its 
prosecution, and that men and money will be voted 
for its continuance. The rumored alliance of Austria 
had not at the date of his letter transpired. There 
are those, however, who think that the effect of the 
Austrian union with England and France will be to 
drive Prussia over to the Russian interest, and that 
thereby the war will be more probably continued and 
made European, than stayed. We subjoin what the 
Enquirer correspondent says to American farmers :— 
Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

“ Yet when England is drained of her men, when 
so many thousands now engaged in peaceful pursuits 
are taken away, and the labor of the country thus 
manifestly lessened, who, I pray, are to furnish meat 
and bread for these vast armies, and the population 
that yet remains at home! There is not a mouth 
less to feed, and many less left to produce the neces- 
sary food for all at home or abroad. Russia will send 
nothing from the Baltic, and the great wheat growing 
country on the Danube, and that which is watered by 
the many rivers entering the Black Sea, is ravaged by 
desolating war; and al] that the people of that vast 
and rich country has for years sent abroad, and to Eng- 
land especially, will find for its diminished procuction 
consumers athome. Already are these considerations 
pressing on the English wheat and flour market, and 
keep up the prices, even after a good crop, which has 
been secured in most admirable condition. Let our 
people make less tobacco and less cotton the next year, 
and millions of wealth will be drawn hence to us, 
if for these now staple articles, wheat, corn and provis- 
ions be substituted. 
































CULTURE OF APPLES AT THE WEST. | 
Mr. Evitor :—To give the “modus operandi” of the | 
culture of apples, and the varieties grown at the West, 
would require more time than 1 now have to devote to 
it, or you inclination to publish. Suffice it to say, 
that the proper mode of cultivation is very different 
from the one usually adopted in Western New York. 
Our climate is more varied and changeable. At times, 
during December and February, the mercury indicates 
45 and 50 degrees, and in six hours we are not sur- 
prised to find it below zero, very often proving fatal | 
to young nursery trees, and frequently killing orchards 
that have been some years set out. Orchards where 
low heads have been formed, are found to be more 
hardy, less liable to injury, and bearing earlier and, 
more uniform crops. Three-fourths of the orchards! 
first set out in this region, were from trees worked as | 
high up as a man could reach on seedling stocks,— 
Most of these trees have been blown over by our 
strong south-west winds to an angle of 15 to 20 de-, 
grees, causing the sun to strike them, the effect of, 
which is, that all such trees, with hnrdly an exception, | 
are dead from the limbs to the ground. Low-topped 
trees are never affected in this way, unless very up-| 
right growers, the limbs not forming a shade for the 
trunk. I believe there is no locality east or west 
where the culture of the apple can be made as profi- 
table as on the St. Joseph Valley, extending from 
Lake Michigan back a distance of 60 miles through 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. Every 
year favors us with a bountiful supply of apples, so 
much so, that last year 4,500 barrels were shipped 
from our place alone to the Chicego market, at prices 
ranging from 37} cents to $1 per bushel, and fine) 
fruit they were—better cannot be grown—large, well 
colored, fine flavored, and better samples than we have | 
ever seen in New York. Our apples (in fact, all 
fruits) grow larger and finer here than those grown 
east, but will not keep as well. The Rhode Island 
Greening is an autumn apple, here seldom seen later 
than December, and the Esopus Spitzenburgh is now | 
in prime eating order. We attribute this to the ex-| 
ceedingly hot sun during summer, and the late, warm! 
falls. Our late or store apples are the Rawles’ Janet, | 
Prior’s Red, American Golden Russett, Cannon Pear-| 
main and others, (not grown in Western New York,) | 
of which I shall speak hereafter. | 
The taste in horticulture is rapidly increasing.—| 
More trees have been planted within one year than 
for three years previously. Large orchards have been 
set out for the purpose of supplying the Chicago mar- | 
ket, which, by the way, is second in this respect to no} 
city in the Union of double its age. 
Our variety of apples is very extensive, including | 
most of the eastern varieties and a host of southern | 
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mild, sub-acid, very sprightly, a better grower than 
Yellow Bellflower, has more admirers, and is a very fine 
fruit. 

Yellow Bellflower is very popular and fine ; a yellow 
fleshed, rich fruit, not as juicy and sprightly as the 
Orily. 

Baldwin.—This old and valuable apple can be found 
in nearly every good orchard. An elegant grower, 
bears early, and very large crops; one of our most 
valuable market fruits, but usually does not succeed 
as well on the prairies. 

The Fall Pippin seems well adapted to our soil and 
climate ; is large and fair, and always outsells any 
other apple in itsseason. Whatthe Hawley and Gra- 
venstein may do we are not able to state, as they are 
not sufficiently tested, but they promise well. 

Summer Queen is much grown for market ; bears 

large and uniform good crops ; not regarded as a des- 
ert fruit ; it cooks well, and should be in every or- 
chard. 
Early Harvest, (Prince’s).—Our best early tart ap- 
ple. Grows and bears well and is a hardy tree ; 
much grown for market, and always commands the 
highest price. 

Carolina Red June.—This of all our apples is the 
most valuable as an early market fruit. Size, medium 
to large, form, oblong, yellow ground, clouded and 
splashed with dark red, almost black in exposed speci- 
mens ; upright, rather slender grower, profuse bearer, 
and from its fine appearance and fair uniform size, 
commands the first price in the market. A _pecu- 
liarity of the tree is, it retains its foliage nearly all 
winter. 

Sweet Bough.—This old and well esteemed fruit 
also finds a comfortable home in our Western soil.— 
It is universally esteemed, and grown extensively. 

Pryor’s Red.—Size, medium ; regular, mostly cov- 
ered with russet and stripes of dull red. The flavor 
of this fruit much resembles that of the Westfield Seek- 
no-further ; keeps well to April and May. The tree 
grows slowly, but bears regular and large crops of 
fair, fine fruit. Succeeds best ou rich, deep soil. 

Cannon Pearmain.—Medium size, yellowish, with 
pale red stripes; grows well and bears regular 
crops ; keeps well to midsummer, and is profitable for 
market culture. 

Michael Henry Pippin.—One of our most popular 
fruits, succeeding well throughout the West, medium 
size, conical, yellowish green, flesh fine, tender, juicy 
and sweet. Valuable for cooking—bakes finely. In 
use from November to April. This is often confound- 
ed with White Winter Pearmain, but we think them 
distinct, though very much alike, The latter is more 
regular in form, and often flushed on one side. Both 
valuable varieties. 

Pomme Grise.—This little favorite revels in all our 








apples, besides the varieties originated here, which are’ Western soils, universally esteemed. Bears large and 
somewhat extensive. The Rhode Island Greening, | regular crops, keeps very well, and is decidedly one 
Swaar, Baldwin, Yellow Bellflower, and that grade of | of the best desert fruits—the only real good one of all 
apples, is A No. 1 in all collections. | the Russets, except the American Golden. 

The Newtown Pippin is with us a valuable apple,*| There are many other valuable varieties of apples 


slim, poor grower, but finally makes a good orchard | grown in our locality, of which I have now no time to 
tree, bears well, and the fruit is more generally fair, speak. Ww. H. Loomis. 


than any we have seen grown in Western New York.; South Bend, Indiana. 


In fact it is our most valuable long-keeper. It suc-) Remarxs.—The foregoing article, which we copy 
ceeds best on openings—soil that is well supplied with | from the Genesee Farmer, is highly interesting as be- 
lime. _.. | ing applicable to Southern and Central Ohio, as well 
Swaar.—This truly valuable apple maintains its’ as Indiana. The varieties of apples named, with the 
original character, but as far as we have been able to exception of the last three, are among those that have 
learn, succeeds better on clayey soils than on sandy) been most highly commended as suited for this re- 
or more porous and dry localities. Its season of ma-| gion.—Eps. O. Curr. 
turity is from January to March. - 
Ortly, (White Bellflower.) a large, oblong apple, skin 
smooth, pale yellowish white, becoming fine yellow at 
maturity, core large, flesh white, fine grained, brisk, 


-—eoo Od ——— 
Why is the circulation of the blood sometimes sus- 
pended? Answer—Because it attempts to circulate 


in vain. The author of this joke is dead. 













































ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 12. 
Orver Dierera. — Wheat Flies, House Flies, Mos- 

quitoes, Ginats, &e. 

The name Diptera, signifies two-winged, as the in- 
sects of this order have only two wings, while most 
others have four. In place of the second pair of 
wings, the diptera have a pair of knobbed threads or 
poisers behind the wings. Their mouth is formed for 
sucking or lapping fluids. The wings are filmy or 
transparent, like those of the hymenoptera ; and just 
behind the wing-joints are a pair of scales called wing- 
Jets. The larve of these insects are called maggots, 
and are so diverse in their forms and habits, that no 
general description can be given of them. Quitea 
number of these maggots live in water, as the mosqui- 
toes, others inside the bodies of animals, as bots, others 
in dead animal substances, and others in vegeta- 
bles, &c. 








Fic. 1. Hessian Fly, magnified. Fro. 2. Natural sizeof the same. 
Fria. 3. Wheat plant, showing the position of the larva in the 
sheaths of the stems, near the ground. 


[We extract the following history and description 
from Dr. Harris :} 

Tue Hesstan Fry was scientifically described by 
Mr. Say, in 1817, under the name of Cecidomyia de- 
structor. It obtained its common name from a suppo- 
sition that it was brought to this country, in some 
straw, by the Hessian troops under the command of 
Sir William Howe, in the war of the revolution. This 
supposition, however, has been thought to be errone- 
ous, because the early enquiries made to discover the 
Hessian fly in Germany, were unsuccessful. Nothing 
has yet been found relative to the existence of the 
Hessian fly in America before the Revolution. It 
was first observed in the year 1776, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sir William Howe’s debarkation on Staten 
Island, and at Flat Bush, on the west end of Long 
Island. Having multiplied in these places, the insects 
gradually spread over the southern parts of New York 
and Connecticut, and continued to proceed inland at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty miles a year. They 
reached Saratoga, two hundred miles from their orig- 
inal station, in 1789. Dr. Chapman says, that they 
were found west of the Alleghany mounteins in 1797; 
from their progress through the country, having appa- 
rently advanced about thirty miles every summer.— 
Wheat, rye, barley, and even timothy grass, were at- 


tacked by them ; and so great were their ravages in | 


the larva state, that the cultivation of wheat was 
abandoned in many places where they had established 
themselves. 

The head, antenna, and thorax of this fly are black. 
The hind body is tawny, more or less widely marked 
with black on each ring, and clothed with fine grayish 
hairs. The egg-tube of the female is rose-colored.— 
The wings are blackish, except at the base, where 
they are tawny and very narrow; they are fringed 
with short hairs, and are rounded at the tip. The 
legs are pale red or brownish, and the feet are black. 
The body measures about one-tenth of an inch in 
length, and the wings expand one quarter of an inch, 
or more. 

Of this insect, two broods or generations are brought 
to maturity in the course of a year, and the flies ap- 
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{pear in the spring and autumn, but rather earlier in 
ithe Southern and Middle States than in New Eng- 
\land. The transformations of some in each brood ap- 
| ; , 

jpear to be retarded beyond the usual time, as is found 
\to be the case with many other insects; so that the 
‘life of these individuals, from the egg to the winged 
|state, extends to a year or more in length, whereby 
\the continuation of the species in after years is made 
more sure. It has frequently been asserted that the 
flies lay their eggs on the grain in the ear ; but wheth- 
‘er this be true or not, it is certain that they do lay 
their eggs on the young plants, and long before the 
‘grain is ripe ; for many persons have witnessed and 
testified to this fact. In the New England States, 
| winter wheat, as it is called,is usually sown about the 
\first of September. Towards the end of this month, 
and in October, when the grain has sprouted, and be- 
|gins to show a leaf or two, the flies appear in the 
fields, and, having paired, begin to lay their eggs, in 
| hich business they are occupied for several weeks. 

| [Several respectable writers have testified to having 
\seen the parent fly in the act of depositing the eggs 
jupon the young blades of wheat, both in autumn and 
ispring. | 

| The egg is about a fiftieth of an inch long, and four 
| thousandths of an inch in diameter, cylindrical, trans- 
lucent, and of a pale red color. They hatch in from 
4 to 15 days, according to the weather. 

The maggots, when they first come out of the shells, 
are of a pale red color. Forthwith they crawl down 
the leaf, and work their way between it and the main 
stalk, passing downwards till they come to a joint, 
just above which they remain, a little below the sur- 
\face of the ground, with the head towards the root of 
\the plant. Having thus fixed themselves upon the 
\stalk, they become stationary, and never move from 
the place till their transformations are completed.— 
They do not eat the stalk, neither do they penetrate 
within it, as some persons have supposed, but they lie 
lengthwise upon its surface, covered by the lower part 
lof the leaves, and are nourished wholly by the sap, 
which they appear to take by suction. They soon 
lose their reddish color, turn pale, and will be found 
|to be clouded with whitish spots; and through their 
transparent skins a greenish stripe may be seen in the 
/middle of their bodies. As they increase in size, and 
grow plump and firm, they become imbedded in the 
side of the stem, by the pressure of their bodies upon 
the growing plant. One maggot thus placed seldom 
destroys the plant ; but, when two or three are fixed 
‘in this manner around the stem, they weaken and im- 
|/poverish the plant, and cause it to fall down, or to 
wither and die. They usually come to their full size 
in five or six weeks, and then measure about three 
twentieths of an inch in length. Their skin now 
gradually hardens, becomes brownish, and soon changes 
to a bright cnestnut color. This change usually hap- 
pens about the first of December. 

Towards the end of April and in the fore part of 
May, or as svon as the weather becomes warm enough 
in the spring, the insects are transformed to flies.— 
| They make their escape from their winter quarters by 
breaking through one end of their shells and the re- 
|mains of the leaves around them. 
| _ Very soon after the flies come forth in the spring, 
they are prepared to lay their eggs on the leaves of 
the wheat sown in the autumn before, and also on the 
|spring-sown wheat, that begins, at this time, to appear 
above the surface of the ground. They continue to 
come forth and Jay their eggs for the space of three 
weeks, after which they entirely disappear from the 
fields. The maggots, hatched from these eggs, pass 
along the stems of the wheat, nearly to the roots, be- 
come stationary, and take the flax-seed form in June 
and July. In this state they are found at the time of 
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harvest ; and, when the grain is gathered, they re-| much if any injury. It may also be partly attributable 
main in the stubble in the fields. To this, however, | to the coarser quality of the leaves and stems being 
as Mr. Havens remarks, there are some exceptions; | less congenial to the taste of the insects. 

for a few of the insects do not pass so far down the| 4. Burning the stubble, as soon as the crop is har- 
side of the stems as to be out of the way of the sickle | vested, has been recommended, as a means of destroy- 
when the grain is reaped, and consequently will be|ing a large portion of the summer brood, which is at 
gathered and carried away with the straw. Most of | that time in the dormant or pupa state. But unless 
them are transformed to flies in the autumn, but oth- | this is practised by all the farmers generally through- 
ers remain unchanged in the stubble or straw till the | out a large district of country, it can do but little 
next spring. Hereby, says Mr. Havens, “it appears) good. Besides, there will be enough of the pupa gath- 
evident, that they may be removed from their natural ered and saved with the straw, to stock the fields 
situation in the field, and be kept alive long enough anew, unless that too is quickly thrashed and burned. 
to be carried across the Atlantic ; from which circum-| 5. Soaking the seed, before sowing, with brine, salt- 
stance it is possible that they might have been im-| petre, &c., has been recommended, under the erro- 














ported” in straw from a foreign country. In the 
winged state, these flies, or more properly gnats, are | 
very active, and though very small and seemingly fee- 
ble, are able to fly to a considerable distance in search 
of fields of young grain. Their principal migrations 
take place in August and September, in the Middle 
States, where they undergo their final transformations 
earlier than in New England. 

Remepies oR Preventives.—We do not suppose | 
that a specific remedy will ever be discovered for this 
or other insect enemies of the husbandman. These 
evils are not of a kind that can be doctored away.— 
Still, experience proves that much can be done, by 
care and skill on the part of the farmer, to lessen the 
amount of their mischief; and nature has herself pro- 
vided means for keeping the Hessian fly in check, 
which ordinarily is sufficent to preserve our wheat 
crops from very serious loss, where aided by good soil 
and proper cultivation. 

1. Insect Parasites are the great destroyers of the 
Hessian fly. There are said to be four or more spe- 
cies or genera of these friends of the farmer, which 
(like the ichnumon flies) deposit their eggs within the 
pupa, (what is termed the flax seed state,) producing a 
little worm or maggot, which feeds upon the body it 
inhabits and destroys its life, then uses the shell as a 
cocoon in which to undergo its own transformation ; 
and Dr. Fitch, of N. Y., states that an exceedingly 
minute fly (a species of platigaster) deposites its egg 
within the egg of the Hessian fly; and he expresses 
the belief that more than nine-tenths of the summer 
brood of Hessian flies are annually destroyed by para- 
sites. Were it not for this wise precaution of nature, 
it is probable that no wheat could be grown in this 
country. 

2. Good soil is the next most effective means of 
securing a wheat crop against injury by this fly, as 
well as against the wheat midge or weevil. It is al- 
ways found that the most injury is done by flies where, 
from bad soil, excess of wet, or other cause, the wheat 
plants are feeble and of a sickly growth ; while those 
of an opposite character are pretty sure to escape.— 
This is no doubt mainly owing to the fact that plants 
on good, well prepared soil, have sufficient strength to 
form new shoots in place of those that may be de- 
stroyed by the fly in autumn, and before the spring 
brood attacks them, the stems are so vigorous as not 
to be destroyed or broken down by the absorption of 
a portion of their juices by these larve. We believe 
itis also true, that the number of flies is always great- 
er in a feeble piece of wheat than in a vigorous one. 

3. Fly-proof varieties of wheat, as they are called, 
have been much used and relied on in Ohio, and in 
many cases no doubt with advantage. Such are the 
Etrurian and some varieties of Mediterranean wheats 
—and,in fact, we believe all strong growing and 
large leaved varieties. Their comparative exemption | 
from injury by the Hessian fly, we think is mainly at- 
tributable to the cause above mentioned, viz.: their | 
greater vigor and luxuriance of growth, enabling them | 
> to bear the attacks of the fly without manifesting ' 


' 


| 














neous belief that the eggs of the fly were deposited on 
the grain. It is possible that some good may result 


from the practice, (certainly in preventing smut,) but 


as far as regards the fly, it is only by stimulating the 
young plant to a more vigorous growth, so as better 
to withstand its ravages. 

6. Late sowing has been found effectual, as the flies 
disappear soon after the first frosts of autumn, and if 
the wheat plants have not appeared so as to afford 
a chance for the deposition of eggs before that time, 
the crop escapes, at Jeast until spring, and most likely 
altogether. But in most parts of this country, there 
is more risk from rust and from the midge or yellow 
weevil, incurred by late sowing, than will offset the 
danger from the Hessian fly if sown early ; so that 
few farmers will approve this remedy. 

7. Sowing quite early, (in August,) then feeding the 
plants off closely with sheep, say from the 10th to the 
20th of September, or during the period that the fly 
deposits its eggs. A person with good eyesight, after 
a little practice, can discover when the flies begin to 
appear, and if the plants are fed off close within a 
week afterwards, most of the eggs already laid will be 
destroyed, and further operations prevented. The 
plants will soon spring up again after the sheep are 
taken off, and the crop will generally prove more abun- 
dant than if sown later and not pastured. 


{Our next chapter will be on the wheat midge or 
weevil. ] 
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DEFECTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


So much has been said and written on the subject 
of the increased education demanded by the present 
age, that an impetus has been given to the cause of 
general education, which is certainly encouraging 
and praiseworthy, but while more attention is given 
to the higher branches of study, orthography is too fre- 
quently overlooked. How seldom do we find a good 
reader—one who articulates distinctly, pronounces 
correctly, and gives the sense perfectly. How few 
can converse in their mother tongue without violating 
the first principles of grammar, or write a page cor- 
rectly. 

All the high sounding ologies and languages but add 
disgrace to one who cannot write a letter to a friend 
without more or less misspelling and bad punctuation; 
for while great faults in capitalizing, and glaring de- 
ficiencies in spelling have often attracted our notice, 
punctuation seems to be considered as sti]] less wor- 
thy of care. And this is true not only of the unedu- 
cated, but the “ educated,” if educated they can right- 
fully be called, when the first rudiments are neglected. 
No matter how much Philosophy and Latin and other 


| studies may have been acquired,if these have been 


neglected, the education is sadly defective. 


It is a disgrace to spell poorly, when common 
schools and spelling books are within the reach of 
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all, and yet the accomplishment is so rare, that we | A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 
count it a great merit in any one to spell and punctu-| Once in a while we fall upen a new poem which makes us think 
ate correctly. One should consider it a higher honor | petter of the art of verse. The following right gem, which we 
to be accounted a good speller and grammarian, than | cut from the Sandusky Register, where others often sparkle, sets 
a good linguist, mathematician or musician. Many | us upon our feet, and our ten thousand shall have an early chance 
whose writings are intrinsically valuable and outwardly to test its davor. H. 
correct, otherwise, will yet blunder surprisingly here. | 

These studies should be especially encouraged | 
among school children, and none should consider their 
common school education complete till these studies | 


THE SPIRIT’S CALL. 


Why thrill like harp-chords ‘neath the stormy sweep 
Of some grand master’s hand, oh, soul of mine! 


















































are mastered. Country spelling schools, when rightly | 
conducted, are very useful in fixing a habit of correct \ 
spelling. The dictionary, too, is invaluable as an aid 
to good spelling—we should consider it worth even | 


more as a speller than as a definer, and every family 


that owns more than one book, should own Webster's 
Dictionary as the second. 


We especially entreat the girls, do not suffer so 


great a blemish in your education as an ignorance of | 
the elementary department ; whether you know much | 


or nothing else, see to it that you acquire the rudi- 
ments thoroughly. And none who ever use a pen 
should consider themselves too old to learn. Keep 
the dictionary within reach, when writing, and exam- 
ine every word, large and small, of whose spelling 
you have the smallest doubt, and the correct spelling 
will soon become fixed in your minds. 


DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 


It is somewhere related, that a poor soldier, having 


had his skull fractured, was told by the doctor that his | 


brains were visible. ‘Do write to father,” he replied, 
“and tell him of it, for he always said I had no 
brains.” How many fathers and mothers tell their 
children such, and how often does such a remark con- 
tribute not a little to prevent any development of the 
brain. A grown up person tells a child he is brain- 
less, or foolish, or a blockhead, or that he is deficient 
in some mental or moral faculty, and nine cases out 
of ten the statement is believed, or if not fully be- 
lieved, the thought that it may be partially so, acts 
like an incubus to repress the confidence and energies 
of that child. Let any person look back to child- 
hood’s days, and he can doubtless recall many words 
and expressions which exerted such a discouraging or 


encouraging influence over him, as to tell upon his 
whole future course of life. 


We knew an ambitious boy, who, at the age of ten | 


years, had become so depressed with fault-finding and 
reproof, not duly mingled with encouraging words, 
that at an early age he longed for death to take him 
out of the world, in which he conceived he had no 
abilities to rise. But while all thus appeared so dark 
around him, and he had so often been told of his faults 
and deficiencies, that he seemed to himself the dullest 
and worst of boys, and while none of his good quali- 
ties or capabilities had been mentioned, and he be- 
lieved he had none, a single word of praise and appre- 
ciation, carelessly dropped in his hearing, changed his 
whole course of thought. We have often heard him 
say that “that word saved him.” The moment he 
thought he could do well, he resolved that he would— 
and he has done well. 
considerations. Sometimes encourage your children 
without an if. Do not always tell them they can be 
good or can do well if they will do thus or so well, 
and that there is nothing to hinder them.— American 
Agriculturist. 
sopeniesrsgne laa ies teenie 

A VERY NICE PLAIN Rice Puppinc.—Take half a 
teacupful of the best rice, put it in a small pie-dish 
with three tablespoonfuls of moist sugar. Fill up the 
dish with milk and water in equal proportions, and 
bake very slowly. It is eaten cold. 


Why rouse thee from thy careless dreams and sleep, 
And shake thy fettered wings with strength divine? 


What burning words from human lip hath woke 
Thy charmed slumbers ina single hour? 

What tones of high command could thus invoke 
The palsied pulse of years, to deed of power! 


|moderate oven, on a tin plate. 


Thou know’st thy destinies ' thy hope is strong— 
And where the eterna! mountain cliffs arise, 

| Leave thy fair dreams in burning words ef song, 
| Thy memory lettered in immortal dies! 


Not here, my spirit! fold thine eagle wings, 
When gath’ring clouds of coming fears inform ; 

Thine eyrie seek ’mid loftier, nobler things, 
Light gleams beyond, and God is in the storm! 

| On a high purpose stand—and from that height, 

Gaze out upon the future far and sure ; 

| So shall thy strength renew for nobler flight— 

And thy calm ‘faith like pillar’d rocks endure! 


Tho’ far beneath are gentle Love and Trust, 

And all the golden dreams of earlier days, 

} Tho’ dearer hopes lie bleeding in the dust, 
Thou wilt not turn aside thy steadfast gaze. 


| Perchance an arrow from a bow unseen, 
| May strike thy soaring wing at dawn of day, 
And the pale angel come, with brow serene, 
To take thy meed, thy holy gift away ! 


| 
} 


What then! the swan its death-song sweetest sings— 
Pouring its thrilling notes on twilight air; 
So thou, my spirit! fold thy drooping wings, 
And breathe thy life out in wild requiem there ! 
Perchance its dying fall may charm the ear 
Of one, whose heart had frozen in its youth ; 
Of one who lingers, all too late, to hear 
The sinless melodies of love and truth. 


Thy piniens bleed, and weary with the strife, 
Beating against their iron links of care ; 
While golden hills loom up in fairer life, 
And in the distance mock thy chill despair. 
Chained to the rocks of petty ills, art thou! 
Beneath the Lethean river ebbs and flows: 
Promethean patience on thy stainless brow, 
And thine—an immortality of woes. 


“Coma.” 


THe Ecturese Wasutne Macurne, of J. McLaughlin, 

which took the first premium at the last Ohio State 
Fair, was afterwards sent to us for examination and 
\trial, and w¢have thus far delayed reporting on it, 
\that we might test it thoroughly. The result is, that 
| we like it better than any other washing machine we 
have tried. 
It is very easily worked, does not (so far as our ex- 
perience goes,) tear the clothes or even wear them 
|out as rapidly as the ordinary washboard ; it performs 
\its work thoroughly and quickly, and a small wash- 
| board on the inside gives an opportunity to wash 
wristbands, and other extra dirty spots, by hand, when 
desired. 

It saves much time and more hard work, and in ad- 
dition, has an apparatus attached, by which bedding 





Parent, these are important | and other heavy articles can be very perfectly wrung, 


with little labor. 


We hope the owner will make ar- 
rangements by which machines can be bought at va- 


‘rious points through the State. We believe the price 
is $10. 


2. 2ee- ——_ 


To make Lemon Drors.—Grate three large lemons, 
with a large piece of loaf-sugar; then scrape the 
| sugar into a plate, and add half a teaspoonsful of flour; 
,mix well,and beat it into a light paste, with the white 
jof an egg; drop it upon white paper, and put ina 
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SEASONABLE HINTS FOR CHILDREN. | 


A frosty air does children good, if properly protect- 
ed by clothing, and they are able to jump about and 
keep their blood in circulation. Care should be taken 
that they should be so dressed as to secure the chest | 
and bowels from cold. Flannel is the most important 
article in the dress, both of the old and young. The 
celebrated John Hunter said: “If you wish your chil- 
dren to be healthy, give them plenty of milk, plenty 
of sleep, and plenty of flannel.” 

A modern medical writer has a word for parents 
who expose their children’s limbs to the cold. We 
commend the advice to all who indulge in this prac- 
tice: “I cannot pass without a word the barbarous 
regimen which custom and the ignorant conviction of 
many parents have prescribed for infants and young 
children. I allude to the practice of half dressing 
children, which is adopted in almost all weathers, 
sometimes with a view to show off—sometimes, as is 
said, to invigorate and harden the child. The contin- 
ued impression of cold thus allowed to be made upon 
the arms, shoulders, legs, and often bodies of young chil- 
dren, must result, unless the power of the system be 
very great, in gradually establishing a congestive cir- 
culation, that will favor the development of tubercles 
in the lungs, or mesenteric glands, of dropsy of the 
brain, chronic diarrha@a, bronchitis, catarrh, and so on; 
to say nothing of the multitudes of the little sufferers 
cut off by croup, and other acute inflammations. Pa- | 
rents should know, and not forget, that children have 
less power of generating heat than adults; and that, 
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“ monstrously cheap,” fancying, all the while, that she 
is saving money, but forgetting that half of what she 
purchases will be out of fashion before she can wear 
it, and that much of the other half is dear at any price, 
because really not needed. Thus she, who wore me- 
rino at fifty cents, now wears silks, because she can 
buy them at seventy-five cents, yet flatters herself she 
can save money. Meantime the husband has to foot 
the bill, wondering, in the simplicity of the male na- 
ture, at the odd notions which his wife has of econo- 
my, and perhaps heaving a- sincere sigh over his van- 
ished dream of having a piano for his daughter. 
There is’nt a worse delusion than that of “ great 
bargains.” It is an ignus fatuus, which will lead any 
body astray who once begins to be its dupe. The la- 
dies are by no means the only persons who are vic- 
timized by this Jack O’Lantern. Men are as weak as 
women in regard to “great bargains.”” Many astrong 
minded “lord of creation” is tempted to buy a big 
house, which he doesn’t want, and which he can poorly 
afford to pay for, merely because it is a “ great bar- 
gain.” Many a carriage and horses are bought, be- 
cause the purchaser happens to be at an auction, 
where things are going at a “great bargain.” Many 
a disastrous speculation is entered into, simply because 
the lands, or merchandise, or whatever else is the ob- 
ject, is offered at a “great bargain.” We could al- 
most say that “great bargains” is the devil’s bait, with 
which he lures people into ruin. For the whole no- 
tion that a thing is a “ great bargain,” because the 
price is low, is a fallacy, since nothing is cheap that 








we do not want.—Phila. Ledger. 
Basset! A = TE atin 
Tue Evectric TerecrarH 1x Women’s Hanps.— 
England leads the way in this improvement. The 
Queen’s speech, on the prorogation of Parliament, 
| was transmitted to the provinces and the continent by 
|female fingers only. The London “Atheneum” says: 
\“'The girls were superintended by a matron telepraph- 
i , jer. Some of them, it is said, transmitted the speech 
The present season is the saturnalia of shoppers. at the rate of thirty-five words a minute. They sent 
Worthy house-wives exult over the low price of goods the whole to the continent (via the Hague) in twenty 
in general ; young ladies are in raptures at the cheap-| minutes. The Electric Telegraph Company deserves 
ness of dress fabrics ; and those ubiquitous females, ' commendation for setting this example. Why should 
who are the terror of shopmen, because they are al- not women be employed in other analagous cases ; for 
ways bargaining and never buying, actually begin to | example, in letter-sorting The persons who perform 
purchase. Every where one hears the cry, “ What that duty at the post-office seemed to have constituted 
bargains things are !” Many a good dame expatiates | q difficulty in the way of the improvements contem- 
to her husband on what she thinks a Providential oc- plated by the late commissioners. Their report does 
currence, that when coal and marketing are so high, | not contain any evidence that they considered the pos- 
all articles of wearing apparel are so low. It allows | sibility of employing women in that capacity. Girls 
them, she sagely tells him, to dress the children as | who could transmit thirty-five words a minute by elec- 
decently as ever, in spite of bakers, butchers and veg- | tric telegraph, would soon cutstrip the lads whom we 
etable women. She is even in hopes of laying by now employ in sorting letters. The sorting of sixty 
something towards buying the new carpet, or purchas- | jetters a minute, is, we believe, the greatest feat of 
ing a piano for Anna Maria, or providing for the wants | dexterity they can accomplish.” 
of the suffering poor during the approaching winter. | see 
In every third household, perhaps, the great cheapness; THe Orrxax.—Don’t speak harshly to him. He 
of goods is considered a lucky help towards economy. | had no father to direct his steps, no mother to watch 
It is the burden of the ladies’ song in parlors and sit-|over him. Temptation was laid before him, and he 
ting rooms, go where you will. jyielded. Be not severe—perhaps one kind word may 
But unfortunately in practice, the result is very dif-|save him from ruin. Do not drive him to more gross 
ferent. Mrs. Thrifty goes out a shopping, intending | acts of sin, but manifest by your voice and your tears 
only to spend a few dollars; but she is tempted by |that you are his real friend. Had he been blessed 
one cheap article and another, till at Jast she has pur- | with a mother’s care he would not have stepped aside 
chased twice as much as she usually does at this sea- | from the path of rectitude ; now he feels that no one 
son. The dealer tells her that on this silk she saves | cares for him—no one pities him—no one loves him. 
thirty cents a yard; that these gloves cannot be im- Go to him, and be his friend, his guide, his counsellor, 
ported for twice what he asks ; and that laces, chemi- | and you will save him from the depths of degradation. 
settes, embroidered sleeves, and all that sort of a thing, There is nothing so effectual as sympathy to allay the 
never were so cheap since Adam, and never will be | bad passions, and incline the heart to virtue. How 
again. | sweet the reflection—I have drawn a soul from vice 
The calculating customer begins at Jast to suspect | and placed him in the path of virtue, and now he is 
that the wisest thing she can do is to lay in a stock | bearing the fruits of usefulness on earth—exerting a 
for a year ahead ; and so she buys whatever she thinks | good influence, and ripening for another world. 


consequently, in cool or cold weather, their bodies and | 
limbs should receive as careful an envelopment and | 
protection as those of grown persons liable to the 
same degree of exposure ; for a more careful, the sel- 
fish attention of the latter to their own comfort and 
health will hardly admit of.” 
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“ Srurrinc ” Cuttpren.—A recent London journal , 
has a trenchant article upon the “Art of Stuffing,” 
which is adapted to any latitude. “It strikes us,” 
says the author, “if children studied less they would 
learn more. We saw a little girl going to school the 
other day, with work enough cut out for a full grown 
Euclid. She had lessons to get on the following sub- 
jects—Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Astronomy, 
Belles Lettres, Music, Drawing, and Political Econo- 


my, with side issues, consisting of card-doard, needle- 


work, and Berlin wool, pictures of lemon-colored sheep, 
kept from indigo lions by a saffron-colored shepherd ; 
and the whole to be done up and finished in three 
hours. Whether this is a good way to teach children, 
we can’t say—all we know is, that it is a first-rate 
way to kill them.” 





TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER AND 


MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, 
and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practical worth. 
THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past 
season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only strong 
and servicable, but also simple and easily managed. It saves not 
only the hard work of raking, but lays the grain in such good order 
as tosave at least another hand in binding. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that I also warrant it as a MOWER. : 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $30. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

(= Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as well 
as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 


AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there | 


are none. , J. S. WRIGHT. 
“ Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. 
Jan. 1-Smat ; 





O NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 
TREES.—Wishing to clear apiece of ground, the — 
spring, containing about eighty thousand grafted Apple Trees, I wil 
sell them for cash or approved credit, with interest, at EIGHTY 
DOLLARS per thousand. All orders filled in the rotation that they 
are received. The above are all first class trees, from 3 to 4 years 
old, from 5 to 7 feet high, of the best leading varieties the country 
affords, and very thrifty and fine. 
Also, twenty thousand Apple —. 2 years old. 
JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
Proprietor of the Commercial Nurseries, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Jan. 1, 1855-3tt 


EVEN MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE.— 
The undersigned having recently engaged in the carriage man- 
ufactory business, now offer their seven Morgan Stallions for sale, 
at reasonable prices. They were selected with great care by the 
subscribers in Vermont, and brought to Ohio for the improvement 





of stock. They are of the Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stock.— | 


One of the above named horses may be seen at the stable of Mr. 
Doulton, Maysville, Ky., one at the stable of Dr. Brown, Leesburgh, 
Highland Co., O., and one at James McCarty’s, in Xenia; the re- 


maining four may be found at the stable of the subscribers, in Co- 


lumbus. All communications promptly attended to. 
" 15-tf ener ey BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


ILLIAM A. GILL, CAPITAL CITY AGRI- 

CULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & 
SEED STORE. Farm Implements of every description bought 
and sold, and received on Commission, No. 3 Exchange Buildings, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


AME CHICKENS.—I HAVE A FEW PAIRS 


very fine pure Brahma and Shanghai fowls for sale. Address 
Dec. 16-3t* W. F. PARSHALL, Lebanon, O. 








TEEL PLOUGHS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 

would return their thanks to their friends, former customers, 
and the public generally, for the liberal patronage heretofore re- 
ceived, and would now inform them that their stock on hand is 
large and complete, and one of the very best ever offered in this 
market, and offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. You 
will find it to your advantage to call and examine for yourselves, 
before purchasing. RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CU., 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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THE HORTICUL 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 
[HE HORTICULTURIST IS A MONTHLY 

- Journal, devoted to Horticulture and its kindred Aris, Rural 
Architecture, and Landscape Gardening. It is edited by P. Barry. 
the author of that popular work, The Fruit Garden, and for many 
years the Horticultural editor of the Genesee Farmer. Mr. Barryis 
universally acknowledged to be one of the best Pomologists in the 


world, and eminently fitted for thisresponsible station. He is aided 
by the best Horticulturists in the country. 


ITS SIZE AND APPEARANCE. 

The Horticulturist is a Magazine of forty-eight pages, without ad- 
vertisements ; and when Nursery and other advertisements are 
inserted, it is on a separate sheet, which can readily be removed 
before binding, It is printed on beautiful clear type, and on the 
finest paper, and its idustrations are superb, both on wood and stone. 
It is stitched in a neat and appropriate cover, and makes a volume 
at the end of the year of nearly 600 pages. Each number, in addi- 
tion to numerous Wood Engravings, contains a Frontispiece on 
Stone, of some fine Fruit or Flower, drawn and engraved from na- 
ture, by the very best living Artists. These plates alone are worth 
more to every Fruit Grower than the cost of the work, enabling 
every one to judge not only of the appearacce but the character of 
each, as every plate is accompanied with full and correct descrip- 
tions. In addition to these are fine elegant designs for Cottages, 
Country Seats, Summer Houses, Arbors, Rustic Bridges. In short, 
nothing escapes notice that can make a Country Home plesant and 
beautiful. While the Horticulturist is at least in appearance equal 
to any work published in the eountry, the publisher has the satis- 
faction of knowing that the best Pomologists and the Press both in 
this country and in Europe pronounce the Horticulturist and Jour- 
nal of Rural Art and Rural Taste to be the best Horticuitural Jour- 
nal in the world. 

Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the im- 
proving taste and increasing wants of the Horticultural community, 
we also publish an edition with Colored Plates, each number con- 
taining a full page engraving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit 
or flower, correctly colored from nature by the best living artists in 


this line. 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The first twenty or thirty pages of this work is occupied with 
valuable papers by the editor and correspondents. Then follow 
some six or eight pages of Foreign Notices, containing everything 
new and important in European Horticulture for the past month.— 
| Ten or twelve pages of Editor’s Table closes the number; and to 

the learner this department is a very valuable part of the work, as 
jit contains simple and invaluable directions for the uninitiated in 
pre | department of Gardening, given in answer to numerous in- 
quiries. 


| TsRms.—Two Dollars per year. With Colored Plates, $5. A 
| new volume commences with the January number. 
| Agents are allowed 25 per cent. commission from our regular 
terms, The same commission to Clubs of Four or more, making 
| the Plain Edition only $1 50 to Clubs and Agents—and this for one 
| of the most beautiful Magazines published. 
47° Specimen numbers sent free to all who wish to examine the 
work or obtain subscribers. Postmasters, Nurserymen, Fruit-grow 
| ers, all who love Fruits and all who love Flowers, all who would 


love to see “‘ this wilderness blossom asthe rose,” are requested to 
act as Agents. 


JAMBS VICK, Jr., 
Jan. 1, 1854. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


\( SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—FARMERS & 
/ RAILROAD COMPANIES OF OHIO, ATTENTION !'— We 
| will make and warrant you a stock-proof hedge, furnishing the 
plants and performing all the labor for 60 cents per rod—one-sixth 
| paid when the hedge is set, the same amount in one year, and the 
balance when the hedge is completed. Or we will take the whole 
charge of the hedge for two years, and warrant it a living fence 
replacing what die with live ones, for 32 cents per rod, psyable de 
half yearly. With good facilities, and 15 years’ experience, we en- 
| sure every thing done right. 1,000,000 Osage Orange plants for 


} 


sale cheap — 
| N. B.—Wanted, both local and traveling agents in every county, 
to whom liberal wages will be given. Farmers, please let us know 
soon what your prospects for hedging are. 
K. GRAVES & CO., 
Nov. 15-t* Harveysburg, Warren Co., O. 


ASPBERRY PLANTS.— FOR SALE, RASP- 
berry plants of the following varieties, at $40 per 1000: Hud- 
son River, Antwerp, Fastolff, Franconia, and Knevett’s Giant. Al- 
so, a few of Brinklee’s Orange, at $20 per 100 plants, remarkably 
fine. Also, a few plants of the “‘ Thunderer,” Cushing, V. Presi- 





dent, French. and Col. Wilder. 


Willow Cuttings of tested varieties at very favorable rates: 
One year old plants of Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines. 

C. W. GRANT, 
Nov. 15-3mt Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 


PPLE SEEDS.—ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS, 
fresh, cleananddry. BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 
Jan. 1-3tt Highland Nurseries, Syracuse, N. YY. 


UGAR GROVE NURSERY.—THE SUBSCRI- 

ber offers this season a large assortment of Apple, Pear and 
Cherry trees, also ornamental trees and shrubs, which will be sold 
on the most accommodating terms, either wholesale or retail.— 
Dealers will be supplied on reasonable terms. Treescan be shipped 
east or west on the cars without delay, and they will be delivered 
at the Depot free of charge, except packing. Address 











Jan. 1-3tt No. 614 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


JAMES EDGERTON, 
Dec. 15-3t*a Barnesville, Belmont Co., O. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onro Cuttivator Orricgr, January 13, 1855. 

It will be of very little use to quote prices of farm produce at 
this time. Very few will either buy or sell to any extent, except 
ijt may be in the line of live stock. While the commercial world is 
thus held, to some extent, in suspense, it is a good time to investi- 
gate the philosophy of trade, and the immediate and consequent 
effects of a succession of fast operations. A sober second thought 
will be salutary, if not profitable. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 12.—FLour—The market is firm with sales 
of 5750 bbls good Ohio at $9@$9.624. Grain—Wheat is quiet, 
being held above the views of buyers; there is some inquiry for 
export, but the current high prices asked check business. Prices 
are nominal at $2.37 @$2.40 for White Michigan; $2.25@$2.30 for 
White Ohio and Southern. Rye is firmer; small sales Jersey at 
$1.37, and River at $1.39@$1.40. Barley is inactive at $1.25@ 
$1.35. Barley Malt is selling at $1.50. Oats are lower; common 
are very plenty; sales 8,000 bush. State at 541@56c; Jersey 49@ 
63c, and Western at 58@60c. Corn is offered more freely, to ar- 
rive, and is rather easier; the stock here is, however, small, and 
old is firm; $1.05 for Western mixed, in store, and $1.06 for Round 
Yellow. Provisions—Pork is a trifle higher, with sales of mess 
at $12.25 @$12.31, and of new prime at $13. Beef is dull and de 
clining. Butter is plenty at 124@13\c for Ohio, and 18% @c for 
State. Cheese is plenty at 10@10%c. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 12.—Flour $7 65@7 75. Wheat $1 50@1 60. 
Oats 38%@4%. Corn 59@60c Barley $1. Cheese 10c. Hogs 
$3 75@4 25, dividing on 200 lbs., at which the market is dull. Sales 
of prime Lard at 8c, and kegs at 9c. Provisions are dull. Hay 

15@17. 

. Srep.—Clover is dull at $6 50 W bushel. Timothy is also dull at 
$2@2 50 P bushel. Flax $1 50. 

Butrex.—Business generally is dull, and the demand not equal 
to the supply, except for the best qualities. We quote Roll with- 
out cloths, 12@14c, do. in cloths, 15@16c, with occasional small 
sales of very prime at 18c. Eggs have declined to l7c # dozen. 


‘ ‘ = - 
Ohio Cultivator for 1855. 
Tos Evsventa Vouicme of the Ohio Cultivator commences this Jan 
Ist, 1855. The editors are resolved to spare no pains to maintain the 
reputation and usefulness of the paper; and with the benefit of ten 
years’ experience, and much travel among the farmers of the West, 
they believe that they can make the Cutrivator for the coming year 
of more value to its readers than ever before, and better adapted for 
the soil and climate, and productions of the region for which it is 
designed, than any other paper of the kind. 
AS A REMEDY FOR ‘‘ HARD TIMES,” 
The Ono CuitivaTor will aim to impart knowledge of improved meth- 
ods of cultivation, how to avoid losses by drouth, injurious insects, 
&e., the most profitable kinds of crops, best breeds of stock, condition 
and prospects of the markets, &c. The Ladies’ Department will be 
continued, under the editorial charge of Mrs. BaTenam, assisted by 
numerous talented female correspondents. In short, the paper will 
be devoted to the interests of the Farm, the Sop, and the Firgsips, 
and seek the elevatiop of Lawor in all its legitimate interests ; oppos- 
ing quackery and humbug in all their forms, and filling the noble 
station of a true 





HOME PAPER OF THE WEST. 


Terms.—Single subscriptions $1 a year. Four copies for $3. Nine 
copies for $6; and the same price (66% cents each) for any larger 
number. All subscriptions to be paid in advance, and to commence 
with the year. Persons sending Clubs, may have them directed to 
different effices if they choose ; and those having sent a smaller num- 
ber, may afterwards increase to nine, or more, at the Club rates. To 
any person sending usa Club of Nine subscribers and $6, we will send, 
asa premium, & PackaGe OF Cuoice Seeps, nine or more varieties, post 
paid, or, if preferred, a complete Volume for any previous year, in 


paper cover. 





| Jan. 15-3tt 


| The Stock is quite extensive, and very good. 
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.COTT’S LITTLE GIANT CORN 
| AND COB MILL, Patented May 16th, 1854.— 
| Is doubtless an invention among the most im- 
| portant of modern times, for the use of the well 
advised farmer and stock feeder—and the universal favor with 
which it has been received from the first, more than anything else, 
| attests its utility and superiority. 
For portability, simplicity of construction, and convenience of use, 
the Little Giant has no equal. It weighs from 3 to 500 lbs., accord- 
| ing to size, can be put in operation by the farmer in 20 minutes, 
| without expense or mechanical aid, then adjusted and used with 
| convenience by anybody. 
| The Little Giant has received the First Premiums at every State 
| Fair from Mississippi to Maryland, the past Fall, and that in the 
| Most complimentary manner. 
| These Mills are guaranteed in the most positive manner against 
| breakage or derangement. and warranted to giind feed from ear 
corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a degree of 
ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained before. 
| The subscribers are now prepared to furnish the trade with im- 
} proved patierns and sizes, to suit the varied wants of all. 
| No. 2is offered at $44 complete, ready for attaching the team, 
and warranted to grind 10 bushels of feed per hour with one horse. 
No. 3 at $55, will grind 15 bushels per hour. 
No. 4 at $66, will grind 20 bushels per hour with two horses. 
(-¥ Liberal discount to dealers. 
| State and County rights for sale. SCOTT & HEDGES, 
No. 9 Water street, Cincinnati, O, 


ULTIVATOR. 


‘T)ESIRABLE NURSERY ESTABLISHMENT 


| FOR SALE.—The undersigned having other business ar- 


| rangements in view, offer for sale the business and Establishment 
of the Highland Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
It comprises every 
| desirable variety of the Standard Fruits, and Hardy Fancy Stock, in 
| every stage of growth, from saleable Trees to a large quantity of 
Fruit Seeds planted this Pall— with a well established business, and 
| arrangements which may easily be completed for its indefinite ex- 
| tension. 
| From thirty to seventy-five acres of land, admirably adapted by 
{ location and sojl for the business, will be sold or rented, as may be 
desired by the purchaser of the Stock, on the most favorable terms. 
Few or no Establishments in the State of its age. have a better 
| reputation, or a more rapidly increasing business, and there is no 
| better locatien than Syracuse, for conducting and extending it. 
| The whole will be sold at a bargain, and if not disposed of sooner, 
| the stock will be sold in parcels on the opening of the Spring Trade. 
| Further particulars will be given on ae to 
BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 
| Jan. 15-3tt Highland Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ORSES, JACKS, MULES, CATTLE, SHEEP 
} AND HOGS FOR SALE AT AUCTION, —The subscriber, 
| living 2 miles south of West Jefferson, Madison Co., O., having sold 
| his farm, will offer on Tuesday, 23d inst.,60 head grade Durham 
yearling steers, 35 Calves, 160 yearling Sheep, 60 head stock Hogs, 
cne or two first rate young Jacks, well broke, 10 head of Mule 
| Colts, a few good brood Mares, and some Bellfounder and Boston 
Colts. 
| A part of the stock will be sold on six months’ time. The Jacks 
| will be offered for 4% in six months, the balance in 12 months, for 
| notes with approved security. A. J. RYAN. 


(CUTTINGS OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF 
| Basket Willow, with directions for cultivation, for sale at $5 
| @ thousand, by WM. H. DENNING, 

Jan. 15-3t* Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


RASS SEEDS —300 BUSHELS ORCHARD 
Grass Seed ; 1000 bushels Blue Grass Seed ; for sale by 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 


Jan. 15-3mt aed No. 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 


of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 





Ohio. 
Prico per rod at the Pactory—1 inch Calibre, $1,123 ; 14 inch, 
$1,25; 14s inch, $1,50 ; 2 inch, $2,00 ; 234 inch, $2,64 ; 3 inch, $3,- 
30 ; 4 inch, $4,6%, &c. 
Jan. 15-at 


~ $PECIAL NOTICES. 
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ConREsronpENTS must always give us their names, if they ex- 
pect to receive attention. 


| AppiTions To CLuBscan be made at any time, singly or otherwise, 
atthe club rates. Persons sending in clubs can have the papers go 
| to different offices if desirable. 


Bacx VoLumes.—Complete sets of this paper-10 volumes—can be 
furnished in binding for $8, er in paper cover for $6. The first 4 
years (quarto) in 2 volumes for $3; in paper covers for $2; subse- 
quent volumes (octavo) single, $1; paper 75 cents. Any back vol- 
ume in paper, sent by mail, pre-paid, for $1. 

Cuaneoine Resipence.—Persons wishing the direction of their 
papers changed, must state from what office it is to be changed, as 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. 

Our Paeuivum Seups will be ready for distribution in good time, 
and will be such as we are certain will afford gratification to those 
whe receive them. 


(# On all business for the office, Address, 
BA 


TEHAM’* & HARRIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



























